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an aspect implies the existence in our minds of organized cogni-
tive dispositions which possess a high degree of generality. It
is to such dispositions that we may most usefully apply the term
* concepts.* From this standpoint, then, concepts are patterns,
schemas, or mental categories which enable us to interpret the
objects of our thought, whether perceptual or imaginative;
they are to be thought of as active cognitive dispositions which
direct and govern our apprehension.1 When we look at any-
thing, for example, what we see depends on the pattern we
apply. The accompanying diagram might be interpreted as
a picture of a folded sheet of paper with the crease
turned either outward or inward; or, for the
mathematician, it might mean two equal paral-
lelograms having a side in common. All depends
on the concept or pattern in the mind that is
applied to the interpretation of the sense-data which, pre-
sumably, are the same for all. Again, when contemplating a
pattern on a wall or a floor the untutored mind may see
nothing but a pattern, more or less artistic, while the mathe- "
matician may read into it certain universal truths of mathe-
matics. Wordsworth paints for us the unimaginative Peter
Bell:
A primrose by a river*s brim
A yellow primrose was to him,
And it was nothing more.
But, for the poet himself,
the meanest flower that blows can give
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.
The one mind was stored with matter-of-fact concepts relating
to ordinary things, but the other possessed philosophical con-
cepts which were ready to interpret even the wild flower by the
wayside.
How do we come to have such patterns?    The usual account
that is given is in terms of analysis and synthesis of objects of
experience.    The mind analyses the objects and synthesizes
what is common to all, neglecting what is merely particular.
1 Nunn, Education ; its Data and First Principles, p. 105.